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M.  NL  Mrri/s  roZ/c^c,  A%  llf/t  1846. 


Dear  Sir, 

The  Students  of  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College,  sensible  of  the  high  honour  reflect- 
ed upon  them  by  your  very  eloquent  Address,  beg  leave  to  tender  to  you,  through  us, 
their  warmest  thanks,  and  respectfully  to  solicit  a copy  for  publication. 

We  remain, 

very  respectfully, 

your  obedient  servants, 


% 


JAEES  E.  GO  WEN, 

JOHN  CLEMSON, 

1 . AUREN C E M'CLOSKE Y, 
WILLIAM  SCOTT, 

JOHN  M.  TIEKNAN, 
ALEXIS  O.  BAUGHER, 


Committer. 


Jorii  M'Sherry,  Esr 


i>iscorusi:. 


Permit  me  to  thank,  you  for  the  proof  of  the  kind  remembrance  in 
which  you  have  held  me,  by  selecting  me  to  perform,  on  this  day,  a 
solemn  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  early  Fathers  of  Maryland.  The 
consciousness,  that  so  many  others  might  have  been  chosen  from  the 
Alumni  of  our  common  Alma  Mater,  better  qualified  to  fulfil  your  ex- 
pectations, upon  this  occasion,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  theme,  renders 
me  doubly  grateful  for  the  honor  which  you  have  thus  conferred  upon 
me.  But  for  me,  the  pleasure  of  this  day  does  not  rest  here.  Before 
me  and  around  me  I see  faces  dear  and  familiar  to  me,  upon  whose 
features  the  warm  smiles  of  other  days  have  not  grown  cold  in  the  pas- 
sing of  the  years  which  havf  separated  us.  Around  each  well  remem- 
bered form,  memories  are  lingering  which  will  not  soon  fade  away — 
which  grateful  recollection  can  never  cease  to  cherish.  Yet,  if  I find 
much  that  is  unchanged,  much  more  do  I find  that  is  changed. 
Among  those  hundreds  of  happy  College  faces  now  turned  up  towards 
me,  there  are  none  of  those,  with  whom  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this, 
I was  wont  to  take  my  place.  Some  there  arc  here  still,  but  they  fill 
other  seats,  and  wear  a different  garb.  They  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  a high  and  noble  purpose.  But  amid  these  changes,  the  spi- 
rit of  the  old  Mountain  is  unchanged.  It  is  perennial  in  its  life,  like 
the  evergreens  that  wreath  yon  overhanging  summit.  Whatever  be 
the  changes  around,  it  changes  not  : and  its  warmest  effusions  aro 
poured  forth,  now  as  of  old,  upon  the  proud  memories  which  every 
American  should  cherish  ; and  this  day,  most  of  all,  in  commemora- 
tion of  that  great  event  which  Marylander?  should  graven  on  their 
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heart  of  hearts.  Truly,  this  is  a school  of  patriotism.  The  warm 
souled  youth,  glowing  wtih  classic  pictures  of  ancient  Republicanism,— 
fresh  from  the  contemplation  of  the  virtues  of  the  old  Greek  and  Ro- 
man, comes  to  the  men  of  later  day  with  a spirit  capable  of  apprecia- 
ting the  good  and  noble,  whilst  his  expanded  view  takes  not  in  the  de- 
fects that  dim  the  lustre  of  their  fame.  The  hero  of  early  impressions 

will  ever  be  the  greatest  hero  in  the  spirit’s  worship  : reason  may 

% 

struggle  in  vain  ; but  he  sits  like  a despot  enthroned  in  the  heart,  and 
reason  herself  must  yield.  Then  it  is  necessary  that  these  youthful 
impressions  should  be  caught  from  truly  noble  objects,  that  with  the 
growth  and  strength  of  this  empire  over  thought,  truly  noble  models 
may  ever  spring  up  to  the  mind’s  eye  for  imitation — may  gather  pow- 
er, and  become  a principle  of  good.  And  yet  this  is  too  often  neglect- 
ed : indiscriminate  praise  is  sometimes  heaped  upon  him,  who  in’ truth 
, merits  censure,  but  who  carries  with  him,  and  around  him  as  a mantle 
enwrapping  him,  the  poetry  of  victory,  of  power,  of  genius,  conceal- 
ing the  dark  reality  of  bloodshed,  tyranny,  and  crime  : and  this  rash 
praise  plants  in  some  young  and  gentle  breast  the  seed  which  wiT 
grow  up  into  moral  misconceptions,  and  result  in  shame  and  degra- 
dation. The  young  heart  thus  left  to  select  its  own  hero — its  own 
model  of  greatness,  may  falsely  choose,  and,  instead  of  reaping  bene- 
fit from  the  study  of  the  past,  may  bring  upon  itself  irreparable  evil* 
In  a country  like  ours,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  welfare  of  the  commu' 
nity,  thai  proper  feelings  and  principles  with  regard^  to  true  greatness 
should' be  implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  citizen,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  prepared  to  perform  that  share  in  the  preservation  and  perpet- 
uation of  our  institutions  which  may  be  allotted  him.  It  is  well  that 
he  should  have  been  taught  to  look  back  upon  the  past,  not  with  a 
blind  reverence,  but  with  just  discrimination,  culling  out  that  which 
good  and  setting  aside  that  which  is  evil,  and  drawing  hi*  lesson?  from 
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both,  to  aid  him  in  his  course  through  life  : that  he  should  make  the 
experience  of  all  former  ages  his  own,  that  he  should  appropriate  its 
lights — and  be  even  able  to  obtain  from  the  inexhaustible  storehouse  of 
its  treasures  a portion  of  its  rich  and  sterling  contents. 

I know  no  better  mode  of  enforcing  upon  the  future  the  good  les- 
sons derived  from  the  great  events  of  the  past,  than  the  observance  of 
their  solemn  memorials,  in  the  present.  Among  every  people  there 
have  been  days  of  cherished  memories — festivals  consecrated  to  glory* 
perhaps  in  after  ages  sullied,  but  not  forgotten — the  proud  Dies  festi  of 
freemen — and  of  bondsmen,  the  secret  Saturnalia  of  the  soul.  The 
free  and  prosperous  celebrated  the  great  events  of  their  past,  because 
each  recollection  called  up  was  a renewal  of  their  glory  and  an  incen- 
tive to  further  triumph — a payment  of  the  guerdon  which  the  mighty 
of  other  days  had  won,  and  a lure  to  the  present  and  the  future.  It 
the  midst  of  trial  and  adversity,  men  have  ever  found  comfort  in  the 
reminiscences  of  past  glory,  and  kept  alive  the  fire  of  patriotism,  when 
the  bonds  of  tyranny  were  upon  them,  by  the  cultivation  of  those 
olden  memories,  and  have  thus  made  that  spark  flame  forth  at  length 
into  the  conflagration  which  destroyed  the  tyrant.  It  was  the  memo- 
ry of  the  first  Brutus  that  nerved  the  arm  of  the  second.  The  glory  of 
the  avenger  of  Lucretia  prepared  the  heart  of  the  slayer  of  Ctcsar.  Oh  1 
how  noble  it  is  to  behold  a great  people  bowing  down  in  solemn  vene- 
ration before  that  which  is  heroic  and  worshipful  in  the  past — turning 
aside,  for  a moment.  Jrom  their  impetuous  onward  course,  to  bear  back 
to  the  departed  the  offering  of  their  homage  and  their  love.  And  yet 
more  noble  and  more  admirable  is  the  spectacle  of  a fallen  nation,  look- 
ing sadly  upon  the  halo  which  still  lingers  round  their  past,  clinging 
with  the  tenacity  of  life  to  the  endeared  recollections  which  have  be- 
come to  them  the  melancholy  glory  of  the  present,  which,  like  the  sun 
that  has  set,  still  cast  a parting  tinge  of  purple  upon  the  clouds  that 
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overhang  their  land — of  the  sons  of  Jnda,  the  wanderers  of  many  cen- 
turies, gazing  fondly  back  upon  that  Temple  which  shall  never  again, 
for  them,  rear  one  stone  upon  another — in  the  midst  of  opprobrium  and 
persecution  sublimely  patient  in  the  sustaining  memories  of  the  past — of 
the  strong  hearted  Pole  rising  up  from  the  death-throes  of  slavery, bursting 
asunder  his  triple  chain, & rushing  into  hopeless  battle  with  the  name  of 
Kosciusko  upon  his  lips — of  the  sons  of  Erin,  mindful  of  five  hundred 
years  of  bloodshed  and  tyranny,  gathering  by  countless  thousands  in 
peaceful  array,  and  marching  in  holy  pilgrimage  to  the  places  that  were 
made  sacred  in  the  olden  glory  of  her  past — to  the  Hill  of  Tara,  to  the 
Field  of  Ossory,  to  the  shores  of  Clontarf. 

That  people  cannot  long  remain  enthralled,  whose  hearts  are  filled 
with  high  and  noble  recollections,  who  are  proud  to  render  homage  to, 
the  great  of  the  past,  who  cling  with  unyielding  tenacity  to  the  depart- 
ed grandeur  of  their  fathers.  The  hopes  of  their  future  will  not  all  van- 
ish into  air—- their  dreams  cannot  all  be  unsubstantial.  The  hero  of  the 
past  will  tend  to  form  and  develope  the  hero  of  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture. The  past  becomes  something  of  the  ideal  of  this  people  : it  par- 
takes of  the  imaginative,  and  fancy  throws  its  glowing  lights  around  its 
distant  forms,  clothes  them  with  her  own  rich  costumes,  and  gives 
them  the  fair  proportions  ol  etherial  beauty.  This  contemplation  at 
length  becomes  productive — it  fixes  in  the  mind  a model  of  the  high 
and  noble — a measure  of  the  mighty  by  which  is  tried  the  thought  and 
act  of  the  aspiring — which  shapes  h.s  course,  marks  out  the  end  he 
must  attain — the  work  he  must  do.  It  has  been  thus,  oftentimes,  that 
from  out  the  great  mass  of  mind  of  a fallen  people,  has  been  made  to 
. spring  forth  prominent  one  mind,  glowing  with  generous  thoughts  and 
exalted  impulses,  devoting  itself  to  the  great  work  ol  regeneration,  like 
the  victim  of  sacrifices  separated  out  from  its  fellows,  and  assuming  all 
their  wrongs  upon  itself  lor  expiation.  It.  is  this  that  makes  it  politic 
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as  well  ns  just  to  set  npnrt  from  the  present  some  day  which  shall  be 
given  to  the  memory  of  the  past : for  it  ir*  by  this  that  the  spark  of  pa- 
triotism is  kept  alive,  is  fed,  is  raised  into  a burning  flame,  which  shall 
consume,  when  need  be,  all  grosser  thoughts  and  sentiments,  and  in- 
terest, upon  the  altar  of  one’s  country.  Tt  is  thus  that  liberty  is  to  be 
perpetuated,  and,  when  lost,  to  be  regained. 

Then  to  that  past  it  is  well  to  turn,  looking  with  sympathising  eye 
upon  its  faults,  for  even  they  are  full  of  lessons  ; and  glorying  in  what- 
ever of  good  it  may  have  accomplished,  as  so  much  added  to  the  treasury 
of  human  riches.  And  here  in  these  Halls  of  learning,  at  the  foot  of 
this  mountain  which  has  already  become  sacred  and  classic  ground,  is 
the  fit  scene,  and  this  assemblage,  some  of  whom  are  destined  to  be 
the  statesmen  of  the  future,  is  the  fit  audience,  in  which  to  recur  back 
to  other  days,  and  draw  lessons  of  wisdom  from  their  experience. 
Truly  has  this  scene  been  famed  for  its  patriotic  celebrations — its  spi- 
ritual  revisitings  of  the  tombs  of  the  mighty  dead.  Long  may  the 
mountain  College  continue  to  place  before  those  who  are  springing  up 
under  her  care,  true  models  of  greatness,  by  these  solemn  commem 
orations. 

In  thi3  new  world,  the  view  of  our  past  is  limited  within  narrow 
bounds  : but  it  is  a glorious  one — few  ages  have  passed,  counting  by 
centuries,  but  marking  the  flow  of  time  by  facts  and  deeds,  the  course 
of  our  past  is  full  and  honourable.  And  in  this  land,  none  can  spread 
out  a brighter  retrospect,  than  we  of  Maryland.  It  is  right  that  we 
should  glory  in  it.  We  owe  it  to  the  past,  for  it  is  the  claim  of  grati’ 
tude  ; we  owe  it  to  the  present,  for  the  present  is  ever  but  the  precur- 
sor and  guide  of  the  future, marking  out  its  destiny  ; and  we  owe  it  to  the 
future,  that  it  too  may  learn  to  cherish  that  past  glory,  and  work  out  its 
lessons  where  we  leave  them  unwrought,  in  patient  firmness  of  pur- 
pose. 
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The  history  of  our  past — the  early  days  of  Maryland — presents  two 
pictures — teaches  two  great  lessons,  full  of  instruction  to  the  present 
and  all  future  time — the  heavenly  beauty  of  freedom  of  conscience,  the 
deformity  of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  And  perhaps  more  necessary  at 
this  day  than  at  any  other,  is  it  to  draw,  from  that  fund  of  wisdom  and 
experience,  grave  lessons  to  restrain  the  fury  of  controversy,  and  to 
guide  the  spirit  of  religious  czeal  into  its  true  and  legitimate  channels. 
Intolerance  springs  from  two  sources.  Sometimes,  it  is  the  perver- 
sion of  a noble  feeling — a firm  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a certain  faith 
ior  salvation,  and  an  earnest  desire  that  all  men  should  embrace  that 
path  which  leads  to  heaven.  This  zeal,  proper  and  right  in  itself,  in 
narrow  minds, becomes  morbid — it  finds  that  reason  resists  arguments 
—that  persuasion  is  used  in  vain,  then  overleaping  the  boundaries  of 
legitimate  propagandism,  and  hurried  off  by  excited  feelings,  by  cha- 
grin, by  disappointment,  it  snatches  up  the  weapons  of  con- 
straint, of  legal  disabilities,  of  lines  and  penalties,  and,  in  its  madness, 
prisons,  the  sword,  the  faggot,  death.  It  is  by  the  will  that  God  is 
served — the  homage  of  the  heart  alone  is  acceptable  to  him.  The 
fume  of  the  unwilling  offering  is  no  incense  before  his  throne,  but,  like 
the  sacrifice  of  Cain,  will  call  down  his  curse  rather  than  his  bless- 
ing. Only  by  the  heart  can  lie  be  adored,  and  therefore  it  is  folly  or 
madness  for  any  man  or  set  of  men,  be  they  known  by  whatever 
name  they  may,  to  think  to  do  God  good  service  by  bringing  to  this  ahar 
or  to  that  creed  the  unholy  lip-worship  of  the  spirit  that  yields  to  the 
irresistible  arguments  of  constraint.  But  this  folly  and  this  madness 
most  often  springs  from  more  polluted  sources,  from  ambition,  from 
avarice,  from  pride,  from  self-love,  from  the  whole  catalogue  of  evil 
passions  that  corrupt  the  heart  of  man. 

This  great  doctrine  of  religious  freedom — of  the  full  and  unrestrain- 
ed rights  of  conscience  la  the  first  great  lessen  taught  us  by  the  event 
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which  we  this  day  celebrate.  Never  before  in  this  world  had  there 
been  so  noble,  and  so  fair  and  lovely  an  example  of  the  heavenly 
“beauty  of  equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  and  never  has  there  been 
so  proximate  and  so  marked  a contrast  of  the  horrors  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance,  with  that  beauteous  picture.  Like  the  golden  age  of  the 
poets,  this  golden  age  of  ours  was  followed  by  the  age  of  brass  and  the 
age  of  iron.  This  age  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  when  the  virtues 
reigned  supreme,  passed  and  another  came  with  other  men  and  other 
ruling  principles  : and  Astraea  once  more  winged  her  melanchy  (light 
.from  earth  to  heaven.  Hope  still  lingered  with  the  persecuted  until 
the  dawning  of  a brighter  day— until  the  return  of  Marylanders  to  the 
principles  of  their  fathers. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  dared  not  be  other- 
wise than  tolerant  : that  with  a protestaat  king  at  home,  and  a protest- 
ant  people  in  England,  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  would  have  found  it 
a dangerous  experiment  to  practise  intolerance.*  llow  futile  this  ob- 
jection is,  needs  but  a moment’s  thought  to  prove  : yet  it  is  a sad  re- 
ilection  that  it  comes  from  the  lips  of  a Marylander- — that  it  is  the  hand 
of  a Marylander  that  seeks  to  dim  the  lustre  of  the  founders  of  Mary- 
land. Alas  ! that  there  coulu  be  found  so  false  a son,  of  such  narrow 
soul,  whom  bigotry  could  influence  to  detract  from  the  honour  of  the 
dead.  By  the  terms  of  the  charter,  it  has  been  contended,  the  rights  of 
the  established  church  of  England  are  protected.  Let  this  be  granted, 
and  it  does  not  alTect  the  glory  of  the  toleration  of  Maryland  : for 
that  toleration  did  not  rest  there,  but  threw  its  genial  light  over  those 

'it  has  been  staled  that  there  were  but  few  Catholics  in  Maryland,  and  that  in  a 
short  time  they  were  outnumbered  by  the  Protestants,  'l'his  is  not  so : for  a half 
century,  says  Graham,  they  held  the  government  with  unexampled  moderation. 
Burnaby,  in  his  TravcK  in  N\  A.,  says  : “ The  established  religion  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  there  are  as  many  Catholics  as  Protestants.”  This  gentle- 
man -visited  Maryland  in  I7f>9 — ju  t one  bundled  and  twenty  eight  years  after  thp 
settlement.  The  Catholic  population  b now  about  one  bundled  thousand  souls 
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who  had  been  persecuted  by  that  church.  There  were  countless  denom- 
inations of  “ Dissenters,”  and  if  the  proprietary  and  the  legislature  of 
the  colonv  had  passed  disabling  laws  in  regard  to  them,  there  was  not 
power  in  the  Crown  to  prevent  their  enforcement,  for  they  would  have 
been  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  England  ; and  the  king, 
by  the  terms  of  the  charter,  Ind  deprived  himself  of  all  share  in  legis- 
lation, all  interference  in  the  administration  of  the  government.  But 
it  may  safely  he  doubted  whether  even  the  church  of  England  was 
protecied  especially,  by  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  for  to  have  secured 
to  it  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  it  possessed  in  England,  would 
have  been  to  disfranchise  all  others.  Then  the  power  of  intolerance 
existed  at  least  to  a certain  extent,  even  supposing  the  English  church 
to  have  been  protected,  & a legal  interference  to  prevent  its  exercise  was 
impossible.  Could  it  have  been  exercised  with  safety  ? It  is  only 
necessary  to  quote  a single  fact  to  prove  that  it  mipht  have  been  exer- 
cised without  any  interference  upon  the  part  of  the  king  or  of  the 
Parliament.  The  Puritans  of  the  North  were  not  dearer  to  the*  church 
of  England  and  the  king,  than  the  Catholics.  Indeed,  the  testimony 
of  history  is,  that  Charles  looked  with  more  fear  and  hatred  upon  thfi 
Independents,  than  upon  those  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  church  : 
whilst  the  established  church  was  branded  by  the  Puritans,  especially 
about  this  era,  as  “ Popish."  And  yet  the  Puritans  of  New  England 
disfranchised  even  the  members  of  the  established  church,  and  the 
hand  of  the  British  king  was  never  stretched  forth  to  arrest  the  spirit 
of  intolerance.  At  the  same  moment,  the  members  of  the  established 
church  in  Virginia  were  meting  out  a like  measure  of  injustice  to  the 
Puritans,  who  ventured  within  their  borders.  Indeed,  hut  little  did 
king,  or  Parliament,  or  people,  heed  the  state  of  the  colonies.  Thev 
were  not  rich  enough  to  plunder,  and  not  strong  enough  to  be  worth 
enslaving.  Besides,  there  was  in  England  too  much  mat  ter  to  occu* 
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py  men’s  minds,  in  that  upheaving  of  the  popular  ocean,  whose  rising' 
surges  were  beginning  to  be  heard  upon  the  troubled  atmosphere. 
Could  not  then  the  early  settlers  of  Maryland  have.been  intolerant,  if 
such  had  been  their  pleasure,  with  the  same  facility,  and  the  same  pre- 
eminent success,  as  that  which  characterized  the  intolerance  of  the 
North  ? But  George  Calvert  had  seen  the  baleful  effects  of  this  evil 
spirit,  he  had  passed  within  its  JlJpas  shade,  and  had  come  forth  with 
a chastened  heart  and  a soul  enriched  with  the  rarest  gems  gathered 
from  experience.  These  lessons  he  taught  to  his  children* — They  ap- 
peared in  every  act  of  his  life ; and  in  dying  he  bequeathed  them  to 
his  son,  as  the  most  precious  legacy — and  that  son  carried  into  effect 
the  sublime  ideas  which  that  Father  had  originated.  Like  the  mantle 
of  the  prophet,  who  was  lifted  up  from  earth  to  Heaven,  the  free  and 
noble  spirit  of  George  Calvert  descended  upon  Cecilius  and  his  peo- 
ple. In  the  administration  of  that  son,  worthy  of  such  a father,  ever 
was  that  spirit  manifested. — In  the  laws  which  the  freemen  of  Mary- 
land adopted,  long  did  it  glow  with  life  and  beauty  : and  when  the 

x 

charge  came  not  to  him  nor  to  his,  nor  to  them  nor  theirs, — were  the 
shame  and  the  disgrace  : but  to  the  recipients  of  the  hospitality  which 
George  Calvert  and  his  son,  and  their  Catholic  followers,  had  provided 
for  the  persecuted  of  every  creed  and  clime. 

But  whilst  claiming  for  the  founders  of  Maryland  the  full  honour  of 
Maryland  toleration,  let  me  bestow  upon  the  English  king  the  credit 
which  is  due  him.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  honourable 
share  which  he  holds  of  the  glory  of  that  great  instrument,  the 
Magna  Charta  of  early  Maryland  ; but  as  far  be  it  from  me  to  play  the 
flatterer  to  British  tendencies,  and  snatch  from  the  brow  of  our  ances- 
tors the  wreath  of  unfading  laurel  which  history  and  the  verdict  of  suc- 
ceeding ages  have  placed  there,  to  throw  it  as  a redeeming  glory  around 
*he  blood-stained  circlet,  which,  like  a jewelled  fetter,  robs  three  nations 
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of  their  freedom.  James,  the  first,  patron  of  Lord  Baltimore,  had  ma- 
ny reasons  for  ^being  lenient  to  the  Catholics.  They  had  rallied 
around  his  beautiful^  but  ill-fated  mother,  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts,  in  all 
her  trials  and  difficulties  ; they  clung  to  her  when  others  turned  back 
and  fled : they  remained  firm,  when  others  proved  traitors  ; they  were 
faithful  and  true,  to  the  block  and  the  scaffold.  They  welcomed  him 
to  England.  In  later  years,  their  strength  was  thrown  into  the  scale 
to  aid  him  against  the  growing  power  of  the  Puritans  : yet  in  spite  of 
all  this,  the  longest  portion  of  his  reign  was  stained  with  their  blood, 
and  darkened  by  their  oppression  : and  it  was  not  until  his  feelings 
& his  avarice  were  enlisted  in  the  famous  Spanish  match,  that  to  secure 
favorable  issue  to  his  proposals  he  granted  a * connivance,’  at  least,  to 
the  Catholics.  "Wilson  tells  us,  in  a tone  of  marked  regret,  that 
through  the  entreaties  of  Gondemar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  he  re- 
leased from  the  various  prisons  four  thousand  priests  and  laymen,  who 
had  been  incarcerated  for  the  practice  of  their  religion.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  wrote  and  the  Parliament  protested  against  such 
steps  towards  a * connivance,'  but  the  necessity  of  the  king’s  policy, 
perhaps  an  increasing  liberality  of  opinion  on  his  part,  induced  him  to 
persevere.  Again  in  ICC! I the  Parliament  protested,  and  petitioned 
fora  more  rigourous  execution  of  'the*  laws  against  the  Catholics  ; and 
the  king’s  hopes  of  the  Spanish  match  having  failed,  and  the  nego- 
tiation being  broken  offi,  he  replies  in  n less  tolerant  tone,  and  promises 
to  .put  those  laws  in  force.  I shall  not  refer  at  ail  to  the  tenor  of 
those  laws,  nor  shall  I advert  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
executed.  Would  to  heaven  that  the  memory  of  them  and  of  all  such, 
made  bv  men  professing  any  creed  or  doctrine  of  Christianity,  were 
buried  in  oblivion,  that  the  stain  which  they  have  left  upon  the  past 
were  obliterated  for  ever,  and  that  henceforth  there  should  be  no  chain 
upon  conscience  hut  the  chain  of  duty— no  obligation  upon  the  soul 
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but  the  law  of  God.  I shall  not  pause  to  weigh  these  facts,  this  in- 
tolerance of  that  age  and  people,  with  the  intolerance  of  other  nations 
professing  other  creeds — let  them  lie  in  the  same  unholy  resting-places, 
as  things  accursed  and  shunned  by  all  good  men.  But  I do  recall  this 
testimony  which  history  bears  to  the  spirit  of  that  age,  in  order  that 
we  may  understand  fully  and  fairly,  from  the  circumstances  which 
surrounded  its  springing  into  existence  the  genius  of  the  charter  of 
Maryland,  and  in  order  that  the  glory  of  her  toleration  may  rest  where 
it  is  justly  deserved.  James  did  not  fulfil  Ins  promise  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  Parliament,  and  they  again  took  measures  to  secure  the  re- 
sult which  they  desired.  In  1625,  the  king  died,  and  Charles  ascend- 
ed the  throne.  The  mind  of  this  Prince  was  more  liberal  than  that  of 
his  lather — his  intercourse  with  the  Courts  of  Madrid  and  Versailles, 
at  each  ol  which  he  had  sought  a royal  bride,  had  tended  to  soften  his 
feeling  towards  the  Catholics.  But  lenient  as  may  have  been  his  dis- 
position, such  were  the  importunities  of  his  Parliament,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  issue  proclamation  after  proclamation  against  recusants, 
so  that  while  capital  punishment  became  rare,  having  been  discontinu- 
ed during  the  pendency  of  the  Spanish  negotiation  in  the  five  last  years 
of  the  preceding  reign,  the  fines  and  penalties,  compositions  and  disa- 
bilities, still  weighed  heavily  upon  the  members  of  the  proscribed 
communion.  ^ 

It  was  at  this  period,  and  under  these  patrons,  that  Lord  Baltimore 
formed  his  design  of  erecting  an  empire  in  the  wilds  of  the  west.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  the  colonization  of  Virginia — interested  in  that  o 1 
Newfoundland,  and  had  obtained  a charter  for  the  province  of  Avalon  in 
that  Island,  in  1623.  At  the  time  that  he  obtained  the  charter  of 
Avalon,  Calvert  was  one  of  the  king’s  principal  Secretaries,  having 
been  appointed  in  1616,  as  Wilson  says,  but  according  to  others,  in 

1617  or  1613  He  had  represented  in  Parliament,  first,  Yorkshire, 
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and  afterwards  the  University  of  Oxford.  During  his  political  course, 
he  had  faithfully  performed  his  duty  to  the  king,  and  James  was  well 
known  to  be  unbounded  in  his  favour  to  those  who  assisted  him  in  his 
necessities.  Throughout  all  the  Spanish  negotiation,  he  had  been  the 
steady  supporter  of  the  king,  and  the  friend  of  the  match  ; and  we 
find  James  writing  to  him,  in  1621,  to  come  to  his  aid,  in  the  storm 
which  his  harshness  to  the  House  of  Commons  had  raised  in  that 
body,  and  to 44  take  off  the  edge  of  the  sharp  expressions  used  in  his 
letter  to  them.”  Hitherto,  Calvert  had  been  a Protestant — in  1624, 
he  became  a Catholic,  and  resigned  his  Secretaryship,  which  he  could 
no  longer  hold  with  a safe  conscience.  Yet,  mindful  of  his  services, 
and  moved  by  his  candour,  the  king  continued  him  in  his  favour  until 
his  death  in  the  year  following.  Subsequent  to  his, resignation,  Cal- 
vert visited  his  province  Avalon  several  times. — Upon  one  occasion, 
in  the  war  which  broke  out  between  the  English  and  the  French,  in 
1627,  he  repelled  an  invasion  of  the  enemy,  and  with  two  ships,  man- 
ned at  his  own  expense,  defeated  three  of  their  men  of  war,  took  sixty 
prisoners,  and  relieved  and  protected  the  fishing  interest  of  the  Eng- 
lish upon  that  coast.  It  was  perhaps  prior  to  this  event  that  he  had 
removed  his  family  to  Avalon  to  settle  there.  He  remained  but  two 
years,  and  finding  the  climate  unsuited  for  his  purpose,  turned  to- 
wards a more  southern  land.  In  162S,  he  visited  Virginia,  but  from 

the  asperity  of  ins  reception,  he  discovered  that  it  was  impossible  for 

* 

him  to  settle  in  that  colony,  and  lie  probably  on  that  occasion  explor- 
ed the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  within  the  present  limits  of  our 
State,  for  a proper  situation  for  a colony.  The  third  charter  of  Virgi- 
nia, whose  boundaries  undoubtedly  included  tiie  territory  subsequently 
granted  to  Calvert,  had  been  cancelled  by  a legal  judgment  of  a compe 
lent  tribunal,  <Clhe  colony  with  the  jurisdiction  over  its  settled  and  un 
titled  domain  had  reverted  to  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  This  had  occur- 
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Ted  four  years  before  the  visit  of  Calvert  to  Virginia.  It  had  occurred 
before  his  visit  to  Avalon,  and  his  discovery  that  that  region  was  un- 
suited for  his  design.  At  the  time  of  his  visit,  the  administration  of 
the  colony  was  in  the  hands  of  a royal  governor.  There  were  even 
in  16*28  no  persons  inexistence  who  could  lay  claim  to  jurisdiction 
over  that  territory  which  was  granted  to  him.  It  was  in  the  hands  of 
king  Charles,  and  the  cancelling  of  the  charters  had  given  him  the 
■same  right  to  carve  out  a province  from  its  limits,  which  he  had  before 
possessed  to  bestow  the  whole  territory  upon  the  first  grantees.  It  had 
returned  back  within  the  sway  of  his  royal  prerogative,  and  it  was  just 
for  him  to  make,  and  proper  for  Calvert  to  receive,  a grant  out’  of  the 
•immense  unsettled  territory  which  had  been  included  in  the  forfeited 
charters.*  I think  these  facts  will  free  the  character  of  Calvert  from 
the  imputation  of  improper  contrivance  in  obtaining'  his  grant,  which 
has  very  lately  been  unjustly  cast  upon'it.  Honourably  and  hon- 
estly, without  depriving  any  man  of  his  just  rights,  did  Lord  Baltimore 
return  to  solicit  from  Charles  a grant  of  the'' territories  which  he  had 
examined  and  found  suitable  to  his  purposes.  Charles,  mindful  of 
his  services  to  his  father,  and  his  exertions  in  a cause  in  which  hehim- 
self  had  been  deeply  interested,  remembering  his  gallant  exploits  at 
Newfoundland,  and  doubtless  moved  by  the  intercessions  of  his  Catholic 
Queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  after  whom  the  province  was  named— who 
must  have  favoured  a design  which  olfercd  to  the  followers  of  the  faith 


A complete  answer  to  the  assertion,  that  there  were  settlements  made  within  the 
territory  prior  to  the  grant,  is  to  be  found  in  the  petition  to  the  Virginians  against 
Calvert  s Charter.  They  do  not  say  that  it  included  their  settlements' — but  simplyf 
that  it  included  “ the  place*  of  their  traffic  and  was  so  neau  the  places  of  their  habi' 
tat  ion,  &c.,  —directly  negativing  the  idea  of  settlements  within  its  limits — this  waf 
in  ic»:j:j— one  year  after  the  issuing  of  the  Charter. 
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she  professed  an  asylum  from  persecution,  granted  the  boon  which  he 
asked.  In  the  composition  of  the  Charter,  many  things  were  to  be 
guarded  against : To  have  extended  the  disabling  laws  of  England  to 
the  colony,  would  have  been  an  insult  and  an  injury  to  the  grantee — 
to  have  protected  openly  the  rights  of  the  Catholics,  and  proclaimed  a 
toleration  in  any  portion  of  the  Empire,  even  in  the  wild  forests  of  the 
western  world,  would  have  brought  down  upon  the  head  of  the  king 
the  vengeance  of  Parliament.  If  Charles  had  even  intended  such  a 
result,  he  would  not  have  dared  for  a moment  to  avow  it : for  in  Eng- 
land, his  desire,  through  complacency  to  his  Catholic  Queen,  to  les- 
sen the  sufferings  of  the  persecuted,  called  forth,  as  a like  course  had 
*■  done  upon  his  father,  the  sturdy  remonstrance  of  the  violent  faction,  that 

ruled  in  Parliament  and  compelled  him  to  a more  rigourous  execution 
of  the  penal  laws.  If  then  he  dared  not  resist  the  importunities  of  this 
party  for  the  continuance  of  persecution,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he 
would  have  had  the  boldness  to  grant  a charter,  which  was  understood 
by  the  terms  of  it,  not  only  to  dispense  with  the  execution  of  those 
laws,  but  in  effect  to  permit  a free  and  full  toleration,  and  yet  more,  a 
complete  equality  of  rights  to  the  members  of  the  disfranchised  church* 
Upon  examination,  the  charter  will  be  found  to  provide  carefully  for  the 
repose  of  the  king  and  the  freedom  of  the  colonists,  for  the  rights  of 
Charles  and  die  conscience  of  Baltimore.  Only  thrice  is  the  subject 
of  religion  alludcd^.o : in  the  first  instance,  it  is  simply  the  desire  ol 
Lord  Baltimore  for  die  extension  of  the  Christian  religion  which  is 
spoken  o^  which  certainly  either  refers  to  the  Catholic  church  or  to 

Christianity  generally. —Undoubtedly,  to  my  mind,  it  means  simply 
the  latter.  In  the  secoud,  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England  are  ex- 
tended to  the  colony,  so  far  as  regards  the  consecration  and  presenta- 
tion to  churches  and  chapels.  In  the  third,  the  same  words,  “ Chris- 
tian Kcligion  ’’  are  used  in  the  '-i'Zd  section,  the  proviso  ol  which  de- 
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dares  tliat  no  interpretation  of  the  Charter  shall  be  made,  “ whereby 
Cod’s  holy  and  true  Religion,*  and  the  allegiance  due“  to  the  king” 
may  in  any  wise  suffer  change,  prejudice,  or  diminution and  this 
clause  has  been  construed  to  refer  to  the  church  of  England.  If  these 
words  mean  the  church  of  England,  then  is  there  no  toleration  in  the 
Charter,  then  is  there  no  more  freedom  than  in  England  for  Catholics 
or  Dissenters — then  is  the  Charter  of  this  Protestant  king  to  this  Cath- 
olic nobleman  an  intolerant  Charter.  A Connivance — much  more  a 
toleration,  was  construed  in  those  days  to  be  a diminution  of  the  rights 
of  the  established  church,  and  therefore  a toleration  in  Maryland  would 
have  been  impossible.  But  if  these  woids  refer  to  Christianity  at 
large,  they  simply  provide  that  the  colony  be  Christian,  not  infidel,  Sc 
are  complied  with  even  if  the  colony  were  in  the  exclusive  possession  of 
any  denomination.  The  colonists  could  then  have  passed  such  laws, 
excluding  and  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  such  persons  as  they  might 
choose,  or  laying  a preventive  tax  upon  their  admission  into  the  colony, 
as  was  done  after  the  protestant  revolution,  and  continued,  under  this 
same  Charter,  to  be  done  down  to’the  very  date  of  the  war  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  only  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  increase  of  the  Cath- 
olics. By  these  general  phrases,  the  king  was  protected,  and  Calvert 
shielded.  Indeed,  there  is  evidence  of  a constant  'care  to  secure  the 
Lord  Proprietary,  clearly  his  own  work — in  the  use  of  the  word  al- 
legiance and  the  omissiofi  of  that  of  ‘Supremacy,’ — allegiance  which 
every  Catholic  was  bound  to  give  to  his  Sovereign  or  his  country  : 


•The  Charter  of  Sir  IT*  G^pcrt  furnishes  evidence,  that  the  words  .above  were  not 
considered  to  mean  the  church  of  England — for  it  adds  to  the  true  Christian  faith* 
the  words — “ now  protested  in  die  church  of  England,”  restraining  the  evident  gen- 
erality of  the  first  terms,  and  in  an  exactly  similar  clause  to  that  of  the^  Maryland 
Charter 
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spiritual  Supremacy  which  no  Catholic  could  hold  and  remain  a Cath- 
olic, as  it  was  impossible  J for  any  Catholic  to  believe  the  king  of  Eng- 
land to  be  the  head  of  the  church.  Calvert  yielded  nothing 
which  his  fidelity  to'the  faith  he  had  just  adopted  prohibited — he  gave 
nothing  which  he  could  not  conscientiously  give.  He  was  true  ;nd 
faithful  in  his  legitimate  duty  to  his  king,  and  equally  true  and  faithfnl 
in  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  God.  The  truth  is  the  charter  does 
not'look  at  alflo  toleration  in  any  of  its  provisions.  It  is  aquestion 
wisely 'kept  in  the  back-ground,  and  left  open  to  the  legislation  of  'the 
colonists.  In  this  much  this  charter  from  Charles  to  Calvert  is  wor- 
thy of  much  honor,  for  to  be  negatively  tolerant — not  to  be  a persecu- 
tor—was  much,  in  that  day,  for  a king  of  England.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  that  instrument  which  might  not  have  been  equally  appropriate 
in  a grant  to  a Protestant  nobleman.  The  toleration  is  to  be  found, 
solely,  in  the  breast  of  Calvert  and  his  associates.  When  the  power 
passed  by  violence  into  the  hands  of  Commissioners  of  Parliament 9 
under  Cromwell,  and  afterwards  into  those  of  the  insurgents  in  the 
Protestant  revolution — they  were  restrained  by  no  charter  stipulations^ 
but  laid  their  hands  upon  that  beautiful  system  which  Calvert  had 
reared  up  with  so  much  painful  labour,  and  crushed  it  to  the  dust. 
In  each  case  they  alternately  passed  most  stringent  laws  against  each 
other,  and  in  both  against  the  Catholics. 

The  provisions  of  the  charter  which  enabled  the  colonists  to  secure 
liberty  of  conscience  were  two,  which  were  found’to  a certain  extent  in 
many  others  of  that  day — yet  which  of  themselves  were  nothing,  but 
all  importanfin  the  manner  of  their  execution.  They  are  the  9th — - 

which  permitted  the  emigration  of  ail  who  are  not  specially  *prohib- 

* 

•This  did'not  prohibit  restraining  laws  on  the  part  of  the  colonists — but  only  re- 
ferred to  the  departure  from  England — not  to  the  admission  into  Maryland. 
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ited — in  spite  of  any  restraining  Statues  of  England,  ami  the  7th— 
Which  confers  upon  the  Lord  Proprietary  and  the  colonies,  the  full 
power  of  legislation,  without  interference  of  king  or  Parliament. 
The  first  colony  sent  out  by  Cecilius,  was  composed  of  Cath- 
olics, most  of  them  gentlemen  of  family  and  estate,  who  no  doubt  glad- 
ly seized  the  opportunity  of  escaping,  at  once  and  for  ever  a3  they 
vainly  hoped,  from  the  heavy  and  odious  fines  for  non-conformity. 
And  this  very  selection  explains  the  object  of  the  Calverts  in  forming 
the  plantation,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  design  which  they  matured. 
These  first  settlers  could  have  so  legislated  as  to  have  restricted  the 
emigration  of  those  whom  they  wished  to  exclude  ; yet  such  was  nev- 
er the  design  of  George  Calvert  or  of  his  son  Cecilius.  The  mind 
of  the  great  projector  of  the  enterprise  was  too  enlarged,  and  while  he 
destined  Maryland  as  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  of  his  own  faith, 
he  generously  threw  it  open  to  ail  who  might  feel  desirous  of  entering. 
Such  was  the  policy  of  the  first  Proprietary  and  his  people,  though  it 
afterwards  was  changed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  men,  who  professed 
the  faith  of  the  founders  of  the  colony. 

The  toleration  of  Maryland  was  in  the  heart  of  its  founder,  and  in 
the  bosom  of  its  people.  Even  though  George  Calvert  himself,  shel- 
tered under  the  iEgis  of  the  Royal  favor,  won  by  his  many  services 
and  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  king,  escaped  the  fiercest 
blasts  of  the  storm,  his  high  heart  and  expanded  notions  of  right  could 
never  permit  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  such  temporary  security,  deriv- 
ed from  mere  connivance.  Cherishing  a desire  for  spiritual  freedom, 
capable  of  estimating  civil  liberty,  he  had  longed  for  that  time  which 
he  foresaw  in  the  dim  future  with  prophetic  eye,  when  all  men 
should  be  entitled  to  equal  political  privileges,  when  religious  disabili 
ties  should  disappear  from  the  statute  book,  when  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity,  the  spirit  of  its  Godlike  charity,  should  warm  every  bo- 
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Aom,  and  bind  hands  and  hearts  together  in  one  common  bond  of  love. 
The  hope  of  that  vision  had  been  the  solace  of  his  years  of  toil  and 
struggle,  and  yet  the  reality  was  destined  to  pass  as  quickly  from  the- 
scene  of  the  world  as  its  distant  prospect  had  darkened  on  the  dying 
eyes  of  the  great  founder  of  Maryland.  The  time  had  not  yet  come 
for  the  full  and  final  triumph  of  the  principles  which  lie  endeavored  to 
plant,  and  though  they  produced  goodly  fruit  of  glory  and  prosperity 
to  Maryland  in  her  early  years,  they  were  blighted  by  the  hot  breath  of 
the  bigot.  But  from  that  picture,  the  reverse  of  its  glory,  let  me 
turn,  in  silence  ! To  each  heart  here — in  its  own  secret  chambers — I 
leave  its  mournful  contemplation — happy  even  in  its  sadness,  if  the  les- 
son bring  instruction.  All  the  clauses  of  the  charter,  about  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Christian  religion,  were  to  be  found  in  every  charter. 
They  existed  in  the  Virginia  charter,  yet  in  Virginia  there  was  no  tol- 
eration. It  was  the  cant  of  charters — it  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
grants  were  supposed  to  be  lawful,  and  English,  French,  and  Spanish 
grants  were  made  alike  for  the  extension  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
the  conversion  of  the  natives.  The  toleration  of  iVJaryland  found  its 
legal  existence  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  legislation. — The  evi- 
dence of  this  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  want  of  any  such  provi- 
sion in  the  charter,  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  when  the  charter  was  grant, 
ed,  and  in  the  circumstances  nnder  which  it  was  granted,  but  also  in 
the  subsequent  legislation  of  the  Proprietary  and  of  his  people.  The 
Governor  was  required  to  take  on  oath,  which  was  prescribed  by 
Cecilius  Lord  Baltimore  in  163G,  two  years  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  first  colony,  which  must  for  ever  make  memorable  its  noble 
framer, — “ that  he  would  not  by  himself  or  by  another,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, trouble  or  molest,  or  discountenance  any  person  professing  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  for  or  in  respect  of  religion  ; that  he  would  make 
no  difference  of  persons  in  conferring  others,  favors,  or  rewards,  tor  or 
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in  respect  of  religion,  but  merely  as  they  should  be  found  faithful  and 
'veil  deserving,  and  endowed^with  moral  virtues,  and  abilities  : that  his 
aim  should  be  public  unity  ; and  that  if  any  person  or  officer  should 
molest  any  person  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  on  account  of 
his  religion,  he  would  protect  the  personinolested  4'  punish  the  offen- 
der.*” Would  that  this  oath  were  the  official  oath  of  this  day — would 
that  its  glorious  principles  were  written  upon  every  heart,  and  were  the 
moving  principle  of  every  action. 

In  the  year  1649,  this  great  doctrine  was  most  broadly  laid  down  in 

an  enactment,  a portion  of  which,  it  is  true,  is’stained  with  a spirit  too 

common  at  that  d ay  ; but  the  remainder  breathes  a spirit  in  advance  of 

that  age,  aye.  of  this  age.  The  glory  of  Maryland  would  have  been 

complete,  had  not  the  magic  circle  of  her  freedom  of  conscience  been 

limited  within  the  boundaries  of  Christianity  : wide,  wondrously  wide 

for  that  age  were  those  boundaries,  and  full  of  glory  to  those  who 

marked  them  out.  And  yet  therein  they  were  not  behind  the  present 

age,  in  the  circle  of  its  freedom  of  spirit,  its  liberty tof  conscience  ; for 

* 

this  age  still  keeps  beyond  that  charmed  circle,  as  accursed  spirits, 
those  who  are  beyond  the  limits  of  Christianity .t  An  age  may  come 
when  this  very  age  of  ours — this  nineteenth  century,  shall  be  called 
up  before  the  judgment  seat  and  be  condemned:  when  the  linger  of 
scorn  shall  point  back  to  its  loud  boasts  and  empty  professions  ofliber- 
ality,  and  then  turn  in  mingled  contempt  and  disgust  to  the  recorded 
proofs  of  their  folly  and  their  falsehood.  I do  not  now  allude  to  any 
popular  outbreak,  to  any  insane  outrage  ol  the  spirit  ot  fanaticism 
which  still  lingers  in  the  mob,  ready  to  be  stirred  up  by  the  potent 
spell  of  those  misguided  spirits  who  love  to  ride  upon  the  storm  which 
they  have  raised  against  their  neighbors—to  ruined  convents,  burnt 
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churches,  and  desecrated  tombs — nor  to  that  no  less  terrific  persecu- 
tion of  public  opinion,  the  proscription  of  slander,  and  the  torture  of 
obloquy.  This  is  the  evidence  which  history  must  bear  in  testimony 
against  this  age— but  I do  allude  to  that  record  evidence  which  still 
stains  the  statute-book  of  our  land.  Test-oaths  have  not  ceased  to  ex- 
ist— articles  of  belief  are  still  to  be  signed — a,nd  there  are  disabilities 
of  religious  belief  which  prevent  those,  who  hold  it,  from  enjoying 
the  full  rights  which  belong  to  freemen. 

I abhor  intolerance  of  any  kind,  be  it  the  spirit  that  delights  in  blood, 
or  that  abstains  from  it  onlv  because  it  wants  the  courage  and  the 
’power  to  stain  its  fangs  in  gore,  be  it  the  spirit  that  revels  where  the 
rack  is  in  horrid  motion,  where  the  screw  and  the  wheel,  & the  axe  are 
crushing  out  human  life  ; or  that  gloats  over  the  not  less  agonizing  torture 
which  pursues  man  throughout  all  the  relations  of  existence,  in  all 
his  rights,  in  his  privacy,  in  his  public  hopes,  in  prospects  which  it 
blights  with  its  ever  pursuing  curse,  following  him  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  grave,  and  only  pausing  there  because  the  released  spirit  has  es- 
caped the  grasp  of  its  undying  malice. 

Chains  may  bind  the  body,  but  the  spirit  is  unchainablc— the  body 
you  may  coerce,  compel  to  obey,  but  the  spirit  is  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  human  power.  Silence  the  tongue,  torture  the  body,  im- 
mure it  in  adamantine  walls,  and  tho  conscience  is  still  free  in  the 
enchanted  palace  of  the  heart,  reigning  unconquered  and  uncon- 
querable. You  cannot  bow  it  save  by  conviction.  Persecution  for 
conscience  sake  is  blasphemy  against  Heaven;  it  is  an  attempt  to 
deprive  the  soul  of  a gift  which  God  has  given  her.  It  is  a folly, 
because  it  must  fail  of  its  purpose  — for  the  stern  spirit  will  con- 
quer in  spite  of  torments,  and  the  softer  will  remain  unconvinced 
in  spite  of  outward  conformity.  It  can  only  make  martyrs  or  hypocrites. 

The  famous  act  ui  1 0 40,  which  proclaimed  *o  the  world  the  no* 
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ble  sentiment  of  freedom  of  conscience,  after  enacting  provisions 
against  blasphemy,  declares  that  the  penalties  therein  named  shall  be 
inflicted  on  any  person  calling  another  a sectarian  name  of  reproach, 

specifying  tho$p  terras  which  include  every  denomination,  and 

\ 

then  proceeds  with  the  sublime  declaration,  “ And  whereas  the  en- 
forcing of  the  conscience,  in  matters  of  religion,  has  frequently  fallen 
out  to  be  of  dangerous  consequence  in  those  commonwealths,  where  it 
has  been  practised,  and  for  the  more  quiet  and  peaceable  government 
of  this  province,  and  the  better  to  preserve  mutual  love  and  unity 
among  the  inhabitants,  &c.,  No  person  or  persons  whatsoever  with- 
in  this  province,  or  the  islands,  ports,  harbors,  creeks,  or  Havens, 
thereunto  belonging,  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  from 
henceforth  be  any  ways  troubled,  molested,  or  discountenanced,  for  or 
in  respect  of  his  or  her  religion,  nor  in  the  free  exercise  thereof, 
within  this  province  or  the  islands  thereunto  belonging,  nor  any- 
way compelled  to  the  belief  or  exercise  of  any  other  religion  a- 
gainsthis  her  or  consent.* 

The  passage  of  this  act,  the  oath  of  the  Governor,  and  the  consequent 
freedom  of  conscience  which  the  colony  enjoyed — and  the  effectual  re. 
peal  of  this  same  act  by  the  laws  establishing  the  church  of  England 
and  disabling  the  Catholics  and  the  intolerance  and  persecution  which 
ensued,  prove  conclusively  that  to  legislation,  to  the  legislation  of  Bal- 
timore and  his  colonists,  was  owing  the  toleration  ofearly  Maryland 
and  to  the  legislation  of  the  faction  that  in  a later  day  came  to  power, 
was  owing  the  intolerance, 'which  stains  the  annals  of  Maryland.  The 
charter  had  nothing  to  do  with  toleration  or  church  establishment.  If 
it  had  secured  toleration  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  have  rendered 
its  overthrow  in  the  second  impossible.  No  legislative  action  could 
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destroy  a constitutional  sanction.  In  later  day®  the  stamp  act,  passed 
by  Parliament,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Judges  of  Freder- 
ick countv  Court,  because  it  infringed  upon  rights  secured  by  the  char- 
ter, and  the  people  of  Maryland  solemnly  planted  themselves  upon 
those  provisions,  framed  by  the  foresight  of  George  Calvert,  which 
protected  them  from  taxation  by  the  crown.  That  the  charter  was  not 
intolerant,  granted  by  a king,  who  was  compelled  to  put  in  force  the 
penal  laws  against  the  Catholics  in  England,  must  ever  reflect  honor 
upon  Charles,  although  that  grant  may  have  been  induced  by  grateful 
favour  toward  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  its  framer. 

The  charter  of  Maryland  is  full  of  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  mon- 
arch marked  but  little  the  nature  of  the  powers  he  conferred  upon  a fa- 
vorite over  a distant  and  unsettled  province,  or  that  Calvert  persuaded 
him  to  relinquish  his  deep  rooted  prejudices  for  that  occasion.  A mon 
arch  who  aimed  at  despotic  sway,  conveys  away  the  complete  jurisdic- 
tion ot  a noble  territory  without  one  restriction  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  save  the  simple  one  of  allegiance.  A prince  jealous  of  his 
power,  raises  a subject  loan  authority  equal  and  a rank  only  inferior 
to  his  own  in  the  wide  domain  he  had  given  him.  A king  who  had 
determined  to  rule  without  a parliament,  confers  upon  the  Proprietary 
the  power  of  assembling  the  freemen  of  the  colony,  or  their  delegates 
and  makes  the  sanction  of  a majority  necessary  for  the  passage  of  laws, 
except  in  a few  cases  which  come  within  the  purview  of  a mere  tem- 
porary police  power.  A king  who  was  greedy  of  money  and  seek- 
ing to  impose  taxes  upon  his  people  without  their  consent,  deprives 
himself  and  his  heirs  forever  of  the  right  to  tax  the  people  who  shall 
settle  within  the  borders  of  Maryland.  A king  who  waa  hampering 
trade  and  destroying  commerce  by  arbitrary  duties,  bestows  upon  the 
Proprietary  and  his’people  the  right  cl  trading  in  their  o\vnship3  to  any 
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port.  Do  we  praise  Charles  for  these  provisions  —do  we  sav  that  he 
loved  liberty — was  opposed  to  arbitrary  taxation  aud  despotic  govern- 
ment 7 Their  whole  honor  is  due  to  George  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimorz , 
the  framer  of  that  charter.  Why  then  should  Charles  receive  any 
greater  degree  of  honor  for  the  absence  of  restrictions  upon  conscience 
which  would  have  made  his  gift  like  the  poisoned  gift  of  Dejanira,  a des- 
troying curse  to  him  whom  he  wished  to  favour,  Yet  we  do  honor 
him  for  generosity  of  soul  and  easiness  of  disposition  which  induced 
him  in  bestowing,  to  bestow  a royal  boon.  The  charter  of  Maryland 
was  truly  a royal  boon.  Of  its  further  merits  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  : it  has  been  too  often  discussed  for  me  to  dwell  longer  upon  it. 
It  was  the  work  ofa  great  man  whose  lame  must  endure  while  Mary- 
land is  grateful.  lie  died  before  the  preliminaries  were  adjusted  : but 
he  had  already  overcome  all  the  difficulties  in  the  path  to  success,  and 
nothing  was  left  to  his  son  to  perform,  but  faithfully  & steadfastly  to  fol- 
low out  the  counsels  and  designs  of  his  great  Father. 

Then  to  Calvert  and  his  Catholic  followers,  and  not  to  the  king  of 
England,  belongs  the  glory  of  Maryland  toleration. 

The  character  of  George  Calvert  has  been  often  drawn  and  well : 

sometimes  alas  it  has  been  distorted,  cunningly,  perhaps  and  under 

the  guise  of  seeming  love  and  reverence.  But  yet  such  is  its  native 

\ 

beauty  and  simplicity,  and  the  power  of  truth  that  it  must  ever  contin- 
ue to  stand  forth  in  bright  relief  from  the  shadows  of  that  age,  un- 
harmed by  the  petty  shafts  of  envy  or  the  fictions  and  surmises  of  the 
inventors  of  modern  philosophical  history.  He  was  a man  of  ster- 
ling integrity,  unbending  in  his  ieiigious  faith  from  the  time  of  his 
conversion — of  that  generous  self-sacrificing  devotion,  which  led  him 
to  give  up  all  for  the  sake  of  conscience.  The  whole  history  ot  his 
life  subsequent  to  hi?  conversion  and  its  tenor  prior  to  that  event, 
prove  beyond  a doubt  the  singleness  of  ins  mind  and  the  honest  up- 
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rightness  of  purpose  which  distinguished  true  greatness  of  soul.  No 
truly  great  man  can  be  a dissembler  and  a hypocrite.  Hypocrisy 
is  the  mark  of  a contracted  spirit:  not  for  a moment  could  a soul  like 
that  of  George  Calvert  dissemble  with  itself,  and  shrink  from  avow- 
ing before  the  world  the  honest  convictions  of  his  intellect : and  more 
especially  when  those  convictions  wero  the  result  of  mature  deliber- 
ation, affected  interests,  not  temporal,  but  eternal  ; concerned  duties 
not  owed  to  man,  but  to  God.  Few  men  dare  trifle  upon  such  a 
subject;  it  was  not  in  the  soul  of  Calvert  to  do  so  for  one  moment — 
much  less  to  pass  years  in  a course  of  systematic  hypocrisy.  Yet  it 
has  been  said,  and  a laboured  argument  made  to  sustain  the  asser- 
tion, that  he  was  a Catholic  from  bis  early  years,  if  not  born  one,  and 
that  the  statement  of  his  conversion  in  1G24,  and  his  consequent  re- 
signation upon  conscientious  grounds,  is  unworthy  of  credit.  Thank 
Heaven  there  is  no  testimony  to  sustain  so  startling  an  assertion  : an 
assertion,  which,  if  true,  would  destroy  the  character  of  the  first 
founder  of  Maryland,  and  make  him  an  inconsistent  dissembler,  a mis- 
erable poltroon,  a perjured  hypocrite.  A Catholic,  be  must  have  con- 
cealed his  faith  under  the  outward  garb  of  Protestanism  ; holding  a 
creed  which  was  proscribed,  through  base  fear,  he  must  have  adhered 
in  appearance  to  another  which  he  could  not  subscribe  -.believing  in  his 
heart  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  he  must  have  sworn  to  hold 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  king.  All  this  is  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  Calvert,  with  his  admitted  probity — with  his  con- 
duct when  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  administered  to  him  in  Virginia, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  plant  his  household  gods  and  build  up  a home 
for  himself  & his  children.  IIow  inconsistent  these  two  facts — that  as 
a Catholic  he  had  once  taken  this  oath  to  secure  an  office,  and 
then  subsequently  as  a Catholic  he  had  peremptorily  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  that  oath,  and  had  departed  from  the  inhospitable  land,  where 
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it  was  tendered  to  him,  to  seek  a refuge  among  the  more  tolerant 
savages  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake.  It  was  not  from  pride  that 
lie  refused  to  take  the  oath — for  we  are  iuforrned  that  whilst  he  reject- 
ed the  oath  preferred,  he  prepared  one  which  lie  and  his  followers  de- 
clared themselves  ready  to  subscribe.*  Utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
honor  of  Calvert  is  this  statement,  inconsistent  with  his  whole  life  pri- 
or and  subsequent,  inconsistent  with  itself. 

The  fact  of  Ills  conversion  and  resignation  is  stated  by  Fuller,  who 
wrote  his  life  in  his  Worthies  of  England  ; and  the  denial  op 
this  fact  is  rested  upon  the  casual  words  of  Arthur  Wilson,  in  his  His- 
tory ot  England.  If  there  were  no  other  testimony  in  the  case,  if  the 
matter  stood  isolated  even  from  the  confirmatory  evidence  of  at- 

■t 

tendant  circumstances,  upon  the  conflicting  testimony  of  these  two  men 
alone  there  could  not  be  room  for  a moment’s  doubt.  FuIIct  says  that 
he  resigned  his  office  in  1621,  and  that,  “ he  freely  confessed  himself 
to  the  king  that  he  was  then  become  a Roman  Catholic,  so  that  he 
must  be  wanting  to  his  trust,  or  violate  his  conscience  in  discharging 
his  office.  This  his  ingenuity  so  highly  affected  king  James,  that  he 
continued  him  Privy  Councillor  all  his  reign,  as  appear eth  in  the 
Council-books,  and  soon  after  created  him  Lord  Baltimore,  of  Balti- 
more, in  Ireland.”  On  the  other  hand,  Wilson  says  under 
the  year  1616.  “ Time  and  age  had  also  worn  out  Sir  Ralph 
Win  wood,  the  king’s  able,  faithful,  and  honest  servant  and 
Secretary,  who  dying,  Sir  Robert  Nauton  and  Sir  George  Calvert 
were  made  Secretaries  ; men  of  contrary  religions  and  factions , (as 
they  were  then  styled,)  Calvert  being  an  hispaniolized  Papist;  the 
king  matching  them  together  like  contrary  elements,  to  find  a medium 
between  them.”  He  afterwards  speaks  of  him  as  * popishhj  affected  ’ 
in  1620 — as  the  ‘ Popish  Secretary  * in  1621.  Wilson  wrote  in 
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' 1050/  about  one  quarter  of  a century  after  the  resignation  of  Calvert. 
He  was  writing  the  life  of  the  king  of  England,  and  the'actjons  of  the 
bumble  Secretary  are  but  five  times  incidentally  alluded  to  in  his  volu- 
minous History — four  1 have  given — in  the  fifth,  his  name  aim  ply  ap- 
pears as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  Spanish  treaty  in  1023.  In  the 
course  of  the  author’s  enquiries  it  did  not  become  necessary  to  search 
into  the  private  life  of  Calvert,  to  examine  his  opinions,  to  detail  his 
acts,  lie  only  appears,  where  he  does  appear,  as  the  servant  of  the 
king — it  is  not  of  him  that  Wilson  writes,  but  of  the  king’s  acts,  in 
each  instance  ; and  Calvert  is  the  mere  subsidiary  object,  the  mere  in- 
cident in  the  paragraph.  lie  disappears  utterly  from  the  stage  after  the 
mention  of  his  name  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  treaty.  Not  "one 
word  is  said  of  his  resignation.  It  was  not  the  business  of  the  histori- 
an to  record  the  changes  of  opinion,  the  conversion  of  so  unimportant 
a character  to  his  work  as  Secretary  Calvert.  Calvert  had  always 
been  of  the  king’s  party,  4 regions ns  Wilson  terms  them,  ami  had 
favoured  the  Spanish  match. — Wilson  was  a Puritan  and  a Republican, 
and  saw  but  little  difference  between  the  “ pralatist ’’and  “ the  papist/’ 
He  wrote  twenty  six  years  after  the  conversion  of  Calvert,  and  of 
course  spoke  of  him  as  he  knew  him.  He  had  been  dead  nineteen 
years,  and  the  writer  only  remembered  the  last  features  of  his  life,  and 
the  common  memory  of  his  creed  was  Catholic.  Wilson  might  easily 
have  erred,  and  styled  him  an  “ hispaniolized  papist  ” before  the  real 
date  of  his  conversion,  an  event  about  which  there  was  no  need  for  him 
to  enquire,  and  of  which  he  might  well  be  ignorant — and  yet  he  makes 
the  remark  more  as  regards  party,  n3  is  evident,  than  actual  creed. 
Again,  even  had  he  known  of  Calvert’s  conversion, he  would  have  called 
him  papist,”  or  44  popishlv  affected  ” before  that  time,  for  these  are 
terms  which  are  frequently  applied  in  his  book  to  persons  who  had 
even  married  Catholics  or  permitted  their  children  to  marry  Catholics. 
i.'i.  erjy  in  my  possesauMi  was  printed  in  Iti.'J 
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and  it  is  said  that  the  wife  of  Calvert  was  of  a Catholic  family.  Even 
in  the  sentence  quoted  from  him,  he  differs  as  to  the  appointment  from 
other  authorities,  who  place  it  in  1619* — and  upon  the  death 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lake  and  not  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  ;t  & is  guilty  of  an 
anachronism  in  the  use  of  the  term  “ hispaniolized,”  as.applied  to  Cal- 
vert, referring  to  the  party  favouring  the  Spanish  match  which  was  not 
thought  of  till  more  than  a year  after. — He  writes  in  a loose,  vague 
manner,  as  far  as  facts  are  concerned,  and  his  remark  about  religion  is 
rather  a fanciful  contrast  than  a grave  assertion  of  a fact  impor- 
tant to  his  history,  and  which  he  had  investigated.  Indeed,  he  is  too 
much  occupied  with  portents  dire,  with  fiery  comets,  and  the  wars, 
pestilence  and  famines  that  follow  in  their  paths,  and  too  learful  of 
those  dreadful  Jesuits,  that  ‘ swarm  * in  every  page,  to  give  a serious 
and  a just  thought  to  a fact  like  this.  His  testimony  is  worth  but  little 
upon  the  matters  of  which  he  specially  writes — it  is  worth  absolutely 
nothing  upon  a collateral  point  like  this. 

Fuller  was  writing  the  life  of  Calvert,  every  action  was  for  him  a 
matter  of  strict  enquiry  ; the  moral,  political,  and  religious  changes  of 
the  man  were  the  events  which  he  was  to  examine,  and  upon  which 
he  was  to  bring  to  bear  all  the  lights  lie  could  gather,  llis  acts  and 
opinions  were  the  whole  scope  and  extent  of  his  subject,  and  every 
portion  thereof  it  was  his  duty  to  investigate,  and  most  of  all  so  impor- 
tant a fact  as  the  conversion  of  his  hero  from  the  religion  which  was 
patronized  to  the  creed  which  was  proscribed — that  most  glorious  of 
all  the  glories  of  Calvert's  life,  the  stern  self-sacrificing  devotion  which 
made  him  avow  his  conversion  to  the  king,  & resign  the  ofiicc  which  he 
could  no  longer  hold  with  a good  conscience.  Noble  as  was  this  act 
in  itself  it  had  about  it,  that  which  would  have  led  a protestant  histori- 
an to  withhold  it — had  it  been  possible— certainly  would  have  prevent- 
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cd  him  from  fabricating  it ; the  motive  which  perhaps  has  influenced  its 
denial  at  the  present  day.  But  there  was  a reason  why  it  was  peculiarly 
necessary  for  Fuller  to  record  this  fact.  It  was  connected  intimately 
with,  nay,  was  the  first  starting  link  in  that  chain  of  causes  which 
brought  about  the  act  that  placed  Lord  Baltimore  among  the  Worthies 
of  England.  That  great  event  was  the  foundation  of  Maryland. 

Calvert  once  become  a Catholic,  and  commencing  the  ordeal  of  trials 
which  must  befall  the  convert,  by  the  resignation  of  his  office,  and 
changed  at  once  from  that  condition  of  life  which  threw  open  to  him 
preferment  and  success,  to  that  other  condition  which  brought  him 
within  the  reach  of  pains  and  penalties,  fines  and  forfeitures,  if  it  pleas- 
ed his  sovereign  to  inflict  them,  loving  freedom,  desiring  liberty  of 
conscience,  looked  about  for  an  asylum  to  which  he  and  his  people 
might  retire,  and  worship  God  in  peace  and  quietude.  It  was  the  en- 
tering upon  the  threshold  of  the  mighty  enterprise,  which  made  Calvert 
great,  and  therefore  was  a matter  which  must  have  received  the  anxious 
exam  ination  of  his  biographer,  and  about  which  he  could  not  be  mis- 
laken.  He  was  his  cotemporary,  and  Wilson’s  book  was  before 
him  while  he  wrote  : the  men  who  knew  Calvert — who  moved 
with  him  in  every  circle,  were  living  around  him — his  children  and 
his  family — the  papers  which  he  had  left  were  all  witnesses  that  must 
have  furnished  him  with  testimony  that  decided  his  mind.*  He  dared 
not  have  fabricated  such  a story  ; for  it  would,  if  fabricated,  have  call- 
ed down  upon  him  the  condemnation  of  the  world,  upon  whose  ears 
such  a statement  must  have  crated  harshly.  He  must  have  examined 
it — he  must  have  been  satisfied,  by  strong  evidence,  ot  its  truth.  Tbit 
he  did  examine  minutely  his  facts,  and  was  cautious  in  his  statements, 
is  evident  from  the  quotation  itself  : for  when  he  asserts,  that  James, 

“ moved  by  Calvert’s  ingenuity,  continued  him  privy  councillor  all  his 

*We  are  informed  by  Fuller's  Biographer,  that  it  was  his  habit  to  go  for  materials* 
and  facts  to  the  places  which  bad  been  the  residences]of  hisjheroes — to  enquire  from  their 
children — to  consult  every  source  of  information.  Cccilius  Calvert  was  living  in 
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reign,”  aware  of  the  surprising  nature  of  the  statement,  he  adds  his  au- 
thority, and  says,  “ as  appeareth  in  the  council-books.”  Now  will  it 
he  credited  that  this  careful,  cautious,  and  almost  timid  Biographer, 
who  hesitated  to  make  this  statement  until  he  had  examined  the  coun- 
cil books — would  have  made  so  grave  and  solemn  an  assertion  of  a fact, 
most  momentous  to  his  subject,  not  only  without  enquiry,  but  with- 
out evidence,  and  still  worse,  without  truth.  It  is  impossible  to  pause 
for  a moment,  in  deciding  between  the  two  witnesses — the  one  direct 
and  positive — who  had  full  opportunities  and  whose  business  it  was  to 
examine  and  to  know  the  fact — the  other,  who  speaks  incidentally,  and 
necessarily  without  examination,  and  who  uses  phrases  which  may  ap- 
ply simply  to  political  sentiments,  and  which  he  does  apply  to  persons 
who  were  in  reality  protestants — the  one  a consistent  calm  narrator, 
who  is  still  quoted  and  relied  on  by  all  the  'world .the  other  a writer 
more  busied  about  points  and  antitheses  than  about  facts — credulous 
and  fanciful — whom  nobody  quotes — whom  nobody  relies]  out— who 
has  almost  died  cut  of  the  memory  of  man.  Is  it  necessary  to  bring  the 
weight  of  circumstances  to  sustain  Fuller,  and  to  discredit  Wilson  ? 
The  whole  character  of  Calvert  sustains  the  statement  of  his  conver- 
sion. The  whole  subsequent  testimony  of  two  hundred  years,  until 
this  very  day,  sustains  this  statement.  The  whole  array  of  evidence 
which  we  can  gather  from  the  contemporaries  of  Calvert  sustains  it. 
In  a w ord,  besides  W'ilson,  who  is  utterly  worthless  as  authority  on 
this  point,  there  is  no  evidence  upon  which  can  be  founded  a rational 
doubt  of  the  fact  of  his  conversion  and  his  resignation  upon  conscien- 
tious motives,  as  stated  by  Fuller.! 

London — where  resided  Fuller,  a distinguished  minister  of  the  established  church. — 
The  inference  is  irresistible  that  he  applied  to  Ceciiius,  and  he  himself  says,  in  no 
case  did  children  reiuse  to  answer  his  queries  in  regard  to  their  fathers’  lives. 

* A late  Edition  oi  Fuller  was  issued  a few  years  ago. 

fHis  authority  is  good,  of  course,  where  he  quotes  irom  authentic  documents — or 
^copies  records  into  his  book-I  allude  principally  to  the  facts  which  he  writes  from  me* 
juory.  In  mere  copies  or  condensations  of  publicdoeumcnts-Ue  could  not  well  blunder* 

>Thc  whole  question  beyond  tins  has  been  so  fully  and  ably  discussed  iu  thc4April 
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Calvert  was  consistent  and  reasonable  ; his  opinions  moderate;  the 
tenor  of  his  life  such  that  he  possessed  few  enemies,  and  was  entangled 
but  little  with  parties  in  his  latter  years.  Prior  to  his  conversion  he 
had  been  a successful  aspirant  to  political  station  & had  filled  every  po- 
sition with  honor  Si  ability.  Ilis  services  to  king  James  were  considered 
of  high  value  by  that  monarch  who  relied  upon  him  in  his  hours  of  need 
to  retrace  the  evil  steps  he  had  taken  and  defend  him  before  his  unruly 
parliament,  and  this  favour  of  the  king  towards  the  man  who  had  served 
him  so  faithfully  throughout  the  troubles  of  the  Spanish  negotiation 

number  of  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Magazine,  that  I need  only  refer  the  reader  to  it.  Ful- 
ler’s statement,  to  my  mind,  linds  a lull  continuation  in  the  letter  ol  Abbot,  Arch- 
bishop oi  Caine rbury,  to  bir  T.  Koe — quoted  by  Air.  Kennedy  to  destroy  its  credibil- 
ity. “ Mr,  Secretary  Calvert  hath  never  iookeu  merrily  since  the  prince  lus  coming 
out  of  Spam:  it  was  laougiit  he  was  much  interested  in  the  Spanish  allairs  : a course 
was  taken  to  rid  him  oi  an  employments  mid  negotiations  ; tins  maue  mm  disconten- 
ed,  and  as  the  saying  is.  Desperado  tacit  moaaciium,  so  he  apparently  did  turn 
papist  which  he  now  professedly  tins  being  the  third  time  that  lie  nas  been  to  blame 
mat  way.”  Then  loliows  the  statement  ot  his  resignation  and  las  elevation  to  the 
title  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  Ins  preparation  lor  departure  to  Avalon.  Trior  to  his 
discontent,  he  was  a protestaut,  according  to  the  Arcn-bishop — for  he  did  openly  turn 
Catholic-implying  a change, winch  could  not  have  taken  place  unless  he  were  protestaut. 
belore — 6c  tnen  conUnueu  t oprojtss  that  iaiih — whereupon  the  king  sutlereu  him  to  re- 
sign, dee. — Substantially  Tuner  » storyr.  'The  word  ‘ apparently  ’ was  synonymous 
m that  day  with*  openly ‘ evidently.  ’ — bee  Johnsons  Die.  Thus  bhukspeare  ; 

“ Arrest  him,  officer  ! 

I would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case 

it  he  should  scorn  me  so ' apparently  y (openly,) — Cum.  of  Errors. 

And  Ti  Hot  son,  “ V ices  apparently  t\cCideuuy)  tend  to  the  injuring  ol  men’s  health.” 
The  insinuation  in  the  conclusion  oi  me  quotation  is  relied  on  io  prove  that  he  did  not 
then  turn  Catnoiic — this  is  absurd. — it  is  simply  the  assertion  of  an  enemy  in  the 
very  moment  of  triumph — which  Air.  Kennedy  himself  for  that  reason  receives  with 
doubt.  Besides,  as  Calvert’s  wale  was  Catholic  or  connected  with  Catholics,  he,  like 
all  other  men  in  a similar  situation  in  that  day — indeed  m ours,  must  have  been  the 
object  of  suspicion  mid  the  subject  of  such  rumours:  but  that  there  was  an  actual 
conversion  or  change  at  this  time,  no  one  can  doubt,  even  from  the  Archbishop’s  let 
ter. 

A further  Fact.  In  IG24,  the  Parliament  petitioned  against  Catholics  holding 
office,  or,  as  Wilson  says,  boiled  them  out  ol  high  places.  jjuzman  supposes  that  m 
the  list  of  those  against  whom  i’ariiameui  petitioned,  bir  George  Calvert  was  inclu- 
ded. iN’ow  it  he  were  a Catholic  at  that  lime  and  still  held  the  office  of  Secretary*,  as 
Bozmau  supposes  he  uid  till  Ib25,  he  won  la  certainly  have  been  included — V\  uson 
gives  us  tins  list — at  least,  all  the  noblemen  ana  gentry  and  among  these,  bir 
tierge  Calvert’s  name  does  not  appear,  so  that  lie  had  either  not  yet  become  a Cath- 
olic, or  if  lie  had,  he  had  restgneu  n;s  office,  prior  to  this  (lute. — ’!  lie  Tarliament  w hich 
sent  in  this  petition  to  the  King,  was  prorogued  on  the  20th  of  May  lt>24 — belore 
which  time  tne  petition  mu  d have  been  adopted. — In  Hazard  s Collections  is  a com- 
mission bearing  dare  T'ch  July  H>2 1,  two  months  later,  which  was  issued  to  Henry 
I iscount  Mcandevilic  and  other  :-,  among  whom  is  mentioned  ••  bir  < ieorge  C'alven, 
Knight,  one  of  our  principal  Sa .rotaries  vj  Stale." — Therefore  Calvert  was  Hill 
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did  not  forsake  him  in  the  time  of  his  conversion-  Hut  there  wa*  an- 
other  feeling  which  may  have  tended  to  secure  Calvert  in  his  contin- 
uance of  the  king’s  favor.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
Catholics  in  resisting  tire  progress  of  the  Independants  who  were  be- 
coming daily  more  powerful  and  the  conversion  of  Calvert  presented 
a favorable  opportunity  ofintpressing  upon  a leading  man  tho  grateful 
recollection  of  his  kindness. 

But  weary  with  the  strife  of  politics,  Calvert  sought  to  fly  from 
the  contentions  of  factions  and  the  struggles  of  parties.  In  his  soul  he 
nursed  a mighty  thought  and  he  longed  to  turn  his  face  from  all  the  out- 
ward world  to  contemplate ’its  heavenly  beauty.  There  was  in  that 
vision  of  unearthly  love,  mingling  ever  the  dim  form  of  a future  empire, 
which  should  be  a renewal  of  that  glorious  retreat  which  sin  and  the 
serpent  had  long  ago  blasted  for  the  human  race.  He  wished  to  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  preparation  of  his  spirit  for  the 
dark  hour  which  must  come  upon  all,  and  to  work  out  the  grace 
which  God  had  bestowed  upon  him  in  his  conversion  ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  build  up  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  of  every  creed  and 
clime.  The  day  of  explorers  Sc  discoveries  had  not  yet  passed-he’wish- 
ed  to  launch  his  bark  upon  a hitherto  untried  sea,  and  the  haven  of  his 
hopes  was  to  be  “ the  land  of  tiif.  sanctuary.”  And  as  that  vision 
seemed  day  by  day  to  grow  more  distinct  in  his  search  after  its  fulfil- 
ment, its  forms  caught  new  beauties  from  the  inward  meditations  of  his 
high  heart  and  the  solemn  contemplation  of  the  evils  and  injustice  of  the 
world  around  him.  Beholding  the  encroachment  of  the  crown  upon 
the  liberties  of  t lie  people,  he  prepared  to  guard  the  object  of  his  hopes 

Secretary  at  the  time  when  this  petition  was  adopted.— If  a Catholic  at  that  time, 
his  name  would  certainly  nave  he  on  included — tor  even  moui'.'  rates’  are  I'iven,  yet 
tlia  Parliament  did  not  include  it.  The  inlcrerice  is  irresistible,  that  Calvert  was  not 
vet  a Catholic,  however  much  he  may  have  inclined  that  way— that  subsequent  to 
July  1G'2J — tie  avowed  to  the  kin:?  that  he  had  become  converted,  and  that  he  ro- 
siirued  his  office,  as  is  stated  by  Puller— confirmed  vubstantialL  bv  the  Archbishop** 
letter — while  the  facts  last  stated  prove  the  surmise  of  the  Archbishop  to  have  b^en 
unfounded — a mere  afterthought.  The  evidence  of  the  petition  is  conclusive. 
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from  the  withemig  grasp  of  the  royal  prerogative.  In  England  suffer- 
ing at  least  the  brotherhood  of  proscription,  lie  distilled  from  the  bit- 
ter flower  that  brightest  and  purest  essence  of  civil  Liberty,  Freedom 
of  conscience  : in  Avalon,  compelled  to  draw  the  sword  to  defend  hi9 
people  and  the  people  of  his  king  from  hostile  invasion,  he  caught 
from  thence  for  the  future  the  lesson  cf  peace  and  love  and  friendship 
to  those  amongst  whom  he  should  come  to  perfect  his  .vision  and  rear 
lip  his  empire.  Rebuffed  and  driven  off  from  the  inhospitable  shores 
of  Virginia, as  that  form  was  growing  to  perfection  in  his  soul — he  added 
the  last  crowning  grace  to  its  lovely  proportions  and  threw  open  its 
peaceful  portals  to  all  Christian  men.  That  dream  of  ‘ beauty  and  of 
excellence  ’ dwelt  in  his  heart,  guiding  all  his  wanderings,  tinging  his 
thoughts,  casting  its  halo  around  all  his  actions.  He  cherished  it,  for 
it  was  the  daughter  of  his  adversity  and  the  stay  of  bis  hope.  He  la- 
boured to  perfect  it,  for  it  was  to  give  protection  and  comfort  to  his 
children  and  his  people.  With  this  vision  before  him  he  struggled 
on  through  the  desert  of  intolerance  which  stretched  its  parched  sands 
around  him,  overcoming  with  wondrous  power  the  impediments  which 
sprang  up  in  his  path,  passing  the  dividing  waves  of  every  opposition 
— striking  refreshing  streams  from  the  rocky  hearts  of  kings — over- 
throwing every  enemy — until  finally  from  another  Iloreb,  like  him  of 
old,  the  chosen  of  God,  to  lead  his  children  out  of  another  bondage, 
lie  caught,  ere  his  eyes  closed  i;i  the  deep  sleep  of  death,  a distant 
glimpse  of  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  his  promised  land. 

It  was  not  given  to  him  to  behold  its  maturity  yet  if  the  body  was 
cold  the  spirit  was  still  living  and  acting.  It  hovered  around  the  * A rk 
and  the  Dove  ’ in  their  venturous  path  across  the  perilous  deep.  In 
storm  or  calm  winging  upward  the  matin  & vesper  prayer  of  the  faith- 
ful pilgrims  ; it  mingled  in  the  councils  of  his  son  Cecilius,  the  first 
Lord  proprietary,  and  it  guided  and  guarded  that  other  noble  son,  the 
first  settler  .of  Maryland,  rejoicing  in  the  princely  generosity  and  liber- 
ality of  the  one  and  the  noble  daring  and  pa  ternal  rule  of  the  other. 

What  a glorious  spectacle  for  that  spirit  no  longer  clogged  with  the 
prison  of  the  body,  but  hovering  above  the  scene  upon  the  wings  of  the 
enfranchised,  when  outlie  feast  of  the  annunciation  Leonard  Calvert  and 
his  followers  landed  upon  the  shores  of  St.  Clement — and  bowing  in 
solemn  reverence,  to  dedicate  and  make  holy  to  all  time  the  soil  of  the 
Land  of  Mary,  they  reared  up  that  cross  for  which  he  had  given  up  all 
upon  earth — and  under  its  sacred  shadow  opened  their  arms  to  the 
persecuted  cf  all  lands  and  creeds,  outstretching  to  the  wild  In- 
dian the  hand  ofpence  and  brotherly  love,  and  carrying  into  his  desolate 
wig-wam  the  light  of  divine  religion  ! What  a joylftil  harvest  for  his 
years  of  toil  was  there  not  in  that  vision  of  the  first  days  of  his 
promised  land,  in  its  liberty,  in  its  freedom  of  conscience,  in  its  happi- 
ness, in  its  prosperity,  in  its  growing  greatness  ! Oh  ! if  the  spirits  of 
i the  just  can  gather  increase  of  bliss  from  the  view  of  the  fairest  gems 
of  earthly  beauty  and  glory,  and  felicitycrowning  the  treasured  projects 
of  their  lives,  then  was  the  spirit  of  George  Calvert  supremely  blest. 
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